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HOUSING: THE ARCHITECTS’ CONTRIBUTION. 
By Raymonp Unwin [F.]. 


Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 16th December, 1918, 


HE subject of fittingly housing a great people is a very wide one; looked at in one way, the 

whole of it may be said to come within the purview of the architect ; in this sense I could not 

hope to touch on a tithe of it to-night. Though the architect must deal with every side of it, 
more of less, we can perhaps distinguish a special contribution which it is his function and his privilege 
to make. It is this more limited aspect of the matter that I venture to ask you to consider. You 
will remember when at school being shown a simple experiment. A quantity of iron filings of different 
sizes are scattered on a metal plate; a strong magnet is then brought against the underside of the 
plate and gently moved ; immediately the particles are imbued with a sort of life, and begin to arrange 
themselves in orderly manner, and the amorphous collection of filings is transformea into a sym- 
metrical design about the poles of the magnet. Somewhat thus does the trained imagination of the 
architect, when brought to bear upon the multitude of requirements, conditions and materials which 
are summed up in the phrase ‘a housing scheme ” inspire in them a kind of life, so that they begin to 
take their places, to assume right relations one to another. Hence there emerge order, proportion, 
design, and it may be, perhaps coming by grace rather than by merit, that mysterious something added 
which we call beauty. 

This whole process of design is the particular, the difficult, contribution of the architect. It is 
particular because it springs from the interplay of two faculties, the special training of which largely 
constitutes the architect ; the imaginative faculty which can create the image and see relations and 
proportions in that mental picture, and the expressively practical, which can translate the vision into 
fact. It is difficult because imagination and expression can only work freely when all the requirements 
and conditions are so thoroughly known and intimately realised that they have taken their place in 
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the instinctive properties with which the imagination creates its mental image. The conditions are 
far too numerous to be properly provided for by laboriously remembering them one by one and 
tediously adjusting the plan to meet point after point thus recalled. 

We are all, I hope, now familiar with the work which has been carried on here during the war by 
the Civic Survey Group, and have seen how they have taken pages and pages of notes and statistics, 
which, in that form, months of close study would hardly enable one to master, and have translated 
them by the use of form and colour into a diagram, a single glance at which will reveal the significance 
of the whole matter far more completely than such prolonged study ever could: so wonderfully 
effective is the visual approach to the mind. Our imagination helps us in much the same way. It 
creates for us mental diagrams or pictures in which we can see at a glance the relations of things ; if 
they are wrong, a new combination may be created almost in an instant, and the magic process can 
be repeated until we see the comfortable room, the convenient cottage, and the life going smoothly 
forward in it. If you are seeing the cottagers sitting round their winter evening fire, you cannot 
through forgetfulness so plan your house that the fireside is a passage way ; the offending doors would 
stare at you from your mental picture, and you would have to remove them before you could feel in 
that picture the cosiness which your instinct tells you to associate with the fireside. So the interior 
and the exterior design are harmonised : you see the need of some bay, window seat, or what not in 
the room, and instantly call up the image of the exterior to see if there also such a feature can be made 
to tell; or, conversely, some demand of the exterior has to be collated to the interior, and its effect 
there has to be seen. 

It is this power of design which is the special contribution that the architect, as such, may make 
to the problem of worthily housing and rehousing a great people ; for with all their faults our people 
are a great people, as they have shown. Such faults as they have are largely due to the way in which 
they have been allowed to live. It has been brought home to us as perhaps never before that they 
are worthy of better things, and it is the least we can do to see that they get them. If we are to make 
our proper contribution as architects to this work, both we and the public must realise more of the 
nature of that contribution than either we or they have in the past. The public have thought of 
architecture too much as a species of clothing, a trimming, almost a camouflage, which could be applied 
to any plan by someone having the knack. We, in cottage design at any rate, have sometimes given 
ground for such opinion by adopting any kind of plan that would fit in with some preconceived idea 
ye admitted that the plans have had little relation to the 


of a good exterior design. At least it must 
convenience and comfort of those who would live in some of the cottages we have been responsible for. 

You may think I make too much of this matter, that to an architect who can do, and do well, far 
greater works, the design of the simple cottage should come easily. If any think so, I ask you to 
consider how numerous are the requirements of human life which have to be provided for, how 
imperious the economie and constructional limitations, and how diverse the materials and skilled 


labours which must be assembled and combined before a successful cottage can be completed. It is 
not our function to prescribe the mode of life which would suit the kind of houses we should like to 
build ; that were comparatively simple. It is our duty rather to understand the modes of life and 


the ideals which inspire the people and cause them to seek new modes. 
We shall do well at the outset to recognise that habits are undergoing change, and that we have 


now to provide for two distinct manners of life, and for a third, which is really a compromise between 
the other two. Not very long ago it would have been safe to conclude that the family would live, 
prepare their meals, cook them and eat them in the same kitchen or living room. This mode of life 


is still common enough, and likely to persist long enough to be one of those for which provision must 
be made. The house adapted to this mode of life being the simplest in character, we may call 
Type No.1. The arrangement is common, both in houses having a living-room and scullery, and in 
those which, in addition, possess a parlour or second sitting-room. ‘The addition of the parlour, 
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indeed, relieves to some small extent the great pressure of use on the living-room, which is one cause 
of discomfort with this arrangement, not, however, to the extent which might be supposed. Relief is 
being widely sought rather in the opposite direction, by making greater use of the scullery, and so 
freeing the living-room from the cooking of meals and much of the preparatory work connected 
therewith. When practically the whole of the cooking and much preparation is provided for in the 
scullery, the living-room ceases to be a kitchen, as in the first type of house. This involves very 
considerable changes in planning and equipment, and the use of two fires, or the exclusive use of gas 
for cooking. ‘The house adapted completely to this mode of life we will call Type No. 8. Because 
there is the compromise between the two modes to be provided for, in which a part of the cooking is 
done in the scullery on the gas stove, but part is still done in the living-room when the fire is lit there, 
this we will call 'T'ype No.2. Numerous combination ranges have been invented to try to secure for 
the tenants some of the advantages of both methods, such as the freeing of the living-room from the 
more pervading and savoury or the more dirty operations connected with cooking, while retaining the 
economy, both in cost and labour, of the one fire. The gas cooking stove has done much to make 
compromises possible, and will do more as its economy is increased, for there is mueh room for improve - 
ment here. I hope also that there may be developed for use in the scullery some really economical 
form of coke-heated cooking machine which will convert into cooked food or hot water the greater part 
of the potential heating power, instead of wasting most of it in overheating the small scullery, or in 
allowing it to fly up the chimney flue, as most of our present ranges seem to do. 

It is not our duty as architects to decide which of these three modes of life the people for whom 
we build shall adopt ; though it may often be left to us ; it is our duty, however, to understand each of 
them. When our clients have decided which they desire to provide for, we should see that the house 
in all its details is adapted to that moda of life. 

For the older Type 1, with its kitchen-living-room and scullery, or the newer Type 8, with its 
living-room and scullery-kitchen, it is fairly simple to aecide on the best details of arrangement. The 
tools, the materials, and the storage for these accessories of the great culinary mystery which figures 
so largely in the work of a small house, should naturally follow the altar on which the ordeal by fire 
takes place. In Type 2, the compromise house, it is not so easy to determine which is the right 
arrangement ; but here we have at least the consolation of knowing that equally it is not always easy 
to determine which is the wrong one. If, however, we picture to ourselves the woman of the house 
performing her rites and mysteries, as we locate the fire, the larder, the table, the cupboards, or the 
living-room and scullery doors and windows, we shall perhaps most readily adapt our design to which 
ever of the three modes of life we are seeking to house. 

‘lo justify what has been said about the complexity of the problem, perhaps I may recall in brief 
summary the chief requirements provision for which is now considered desirable in a good cottage ; 
and at the same time I may suggest to you how type plans are of service in bringing these points before 
us and in showing general arrangements of the parts suited to various aspects. ‘They may, in fact, 
serve the true purpose of diagrams, and will serve it without harm, if we realise that they are not 
intended to become stereotyped designs or to be slavishly copied. Certain details and certain dimen- 
sions may need to be standardised to a few sizes to secure economy in production ; but, apart from 
that, the type plan is not intended to hamper freedom of design, but to be used as a diagram illustrating 
the clients’ needs. It may serve, perhaps, to set a minimum standard, but with the purpose of being 
improved upon, adapted in each case to the position, the site, and the form of grouping adopted. 
So used I have found type plans helpful in the early stages of planning both the house and the site. 
‘There is much preliminary spacing to be done in working out groups of houses, securing the correct 
amount of frontage for the right number of houses adapted to the particular aspect, which is not 
easily accomplished without the use of type plans. ‘True such plans will be idly copied by some ; 
but without them worse ones would be copied by the same idle or ignorant folk. The architects’ 
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peculiar contribution largely begins at the point where the type plan leaves off. Such plan is to him 
but an imperfect aid, making up in some slight degree for the want of guidance by tradition. We shall 
see from the requirements, I think, that the problem is one of sufficient complexity to justify the 
acceptance of any legitimate assistance which can be given. 

We will commence with the heart of the house. The living-room should be large, with a comfort- 
able fireside, free from doors; the range, whether placed in this room or the scullery, should have 
side light, preferably from the cook’s left hand ; there should be table and cupboards convenient for 
use with the range. The space near the window, or windows, which is specially valuable, should be 
as free as possible from doors, or the traffic ways to doors (including cupboard doors). In the living- 
kitchen there should be planned a space for a second table; for it is most harassing that a family 
should have to put away all mending, dressmaking, or writing, before a meal can be prepared or 
served. There should be as few doors as possible, and they should open so that the least valuable 
part inside the room must be used for passage space. For furniture, there must be the meal table 
and seats, the fireside chairs, the second table, the dresser, and the couch 
for resting. The desk or the piano has also frequently to find a place ; wall 
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added recess will help. Parenthetically may I mention the 


great value of trying all this furniture in its place on the plan. Add to these requirements that this 
room should, if possible, have a south-east window, and in every case must have some sunny aspect, 
and as attractive an outlook from the windows as may be ; that it should be well proportioned, its 
windows give efficient and pleasant lighting, and the whole be so arranged and designed as to be a 
homely and dignified setting for the family life. This room is the centre of the house, it may be 
supplemented by a parlour, or relieved of some kitchen functions by the scullery ; but it remains in 
all types of cottage the room in which the family mainly live; and it is not possible to exaggerate 
the boon of comfort and pleasure which the architect may confer upon the occupants by providing 
«i Well-plannea and beautiful living-room. 

The scullery may be regarded as the domestic workshop, and labour-saving should especially be 
umed at here. The cottager’s house has generally to be run by the unaided labour of one woman, 
whose life is mostly occupied in cooking, cleaning, making beds, mending clothes, or minding the 
children. She should be given every convenience in the scullery, but no encouragement to live there. 
A sirk must be provided at the right height to avoid needless stooping, with place for soiled pots 
and pans on the right hand, and on the left hand for laying them down when cleansed or standing them 
in the draining rack. Hot and cold taps are desired, and a window over for light, for the cleansing 
powers of light and air, for outlook, and to facilitate the duty of minding the children when they are 
in the garden. ‘The washing copper is usually required, fitted with steam outlet and hood, and with 
taps for fillmg and emptying ; the former may with advantage fill from the hot-water pipe, especially 
in the case of a gas-fired copper. A grate or stove for drying clothes, gas-cooker or cooking range— 
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the latter we hope soon of the efficient cooking machine type already referred to—must one or both 
be provided for, according to circumstances, 

Storage or standing space for washing utensils, including wringer or mangle, for pots, pans, 
brushes, buckets, ete., and for the accessories of cooking, in so far as these are not better retained in 
the living-room for the particular type of house in question ; saucepan cleaning, knife burnishing, and 
boot polishing, all have to be thought of, and involve a table to work at and more storage places. 
A lobby, porch, or outside bench and shelter may relieve the scullery of work and dirt. Any solution 
of the washing question, by the adoption of the joint or communal laundry, the ‘‘ bag wash,” or 
similar arrangement. would greatly simplify the problem of planning a well-equipped and convenient 
scullery within the limitad space which, in view of the other demands, can usually be allottea to it. 
It is clear that cleanliness, convenience and compactness, with no frills, must be the aim in the planning 
and treatment of the seullery. 

teasonably handy to the room which is used as kitchen, but on the north sid2 of the house, in a 
position cool and airy, a place must be found for the larder, which should be of sufficient size, in view 
of the distance of the house in question from a markat of shops, well fitted with shelves, properly 
lighted and ventilated, protected from flies, and treated specially for cleanliness. The fuel house so 
placed that coal may be put in from outside and fetched for use under cover, large enough to hold at 
least a ton, and more in rural areas, must be fitted in the plan, usually accessible from the back lobby. 

Where the house has no parlour to build over, and consequently the first floor area is all too small 
to provide three decent bedrooms, the w.c. and the bath-room may also need to be provided for on the 
ground floor. Other reasons, such as the absence of a pressure water-service in rural districts, or the 
prevalence of some specially dirty occupation, may indicate the ground floor as the better place for 
the bath-room. It may be conveniently located near the foot of the stairs, or entered from the back 
lobby, or even the scullery. When in the absence of water service it must be filled from the washing 
copper, this will influence its position ; and in all cases, whether downstairs or up, simplicity and 
economy both in water supplies and drainage must be influential considerations in the grouping of all 
the parts which require these services. The w.c., if downstairs, may be entered from the back lobby, or 
from a sufficiently large and airy entrance lobby ; if upstairs it should be entered from the landing near 
the window which should be regarded as necessary to light and ventilate every landing. 

We must not be guilty of the traditional omission of the stairs. These should be easy, well lighted 
by the last-named window, and wide enough for reasonable furniture; they should start from the 
entrance lobby, and land so as to give direct access to all bedrooms, and to bath-room and w.c. when 
on the first floor, without needless waste of valuable floor space, which would be better added to the 
bedrooms. ‘The stairs and the proper apportionment of the bedroom floor space are very determining 
factors, especially when it is remembered that the space must be so allotted to the different rooms 
that one having the best aspect may be large enough to be comfortably occupied by the parents and 
one or two small children ; a second may be large enough for two adults, and the third at least large 
enough for two children, taking as an approximate basis a minimum of 500 cubic feet of air space in 
the room for an adult and half that amount for a quite young child ; and when, owing to the aspect, 
two at least of the bedrooms must be placed on the more sunny side of the house. 

Kach of the bedrooms themselves will demand some care in arrangement. Suitable places for the 
beds must be found, out of direct draughts on the one hand, but not thrust into close corners on the 
other. The type of room which leaves only a passage-way all round the hed, and no square space 
available for occupancy, is not desirable. A corner free from bedroom furniture, and suitably placed 
as to window and fire, which could bold a chair for readirg and a small writing table, would be a pric.less 
blessing to many boys or girls whose individuality may need only such quiet and privacy to develop 
latent tastes or talents for the enrichment of their later life. Many of us who have had the good fortune 
to be brought up in far more ample houses than we are considering, remember, I am sure, what such a 
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corner in our bedroom meant to us in our young days. The need of some privacy for the individual is 
really greater, and its satisfaction more urgent, in these small houses than in those of larger types 
where it is often provided for. The locating of the bath-room on the first floor, and the provision of 
a lavatory basin in it, by removing the need for a washstand in every bedroom, is a valuable aid to the 
providing of this meditating corner, which I venture to suggest may find a place in the mental picture 
of the perfect bedroom which is to guide our planning. 

I have left until last the considerations which affect the parlour both because th2re will still be 
houses built without this additional room and because all the other parts of the house maintain much 
the same relations to one another whether there is or is not this extra apartment. It is av added 
comfort and convenience, but is less than might be expected one which affects the general life and work 
of the family. It affords valuable occasional r2lief to the living-room, rather than effective constant 
relief. Hence there is no justification for reducing the living-room when the parlour is added, though 
there may be for increasing the living-room if the parlour is omitted. Some families will prefer one 
room of really ample size to the normal living-room and parlour, and there will also be a place for the 
arrangement which allows the parlour to be thrown open to the living-room by folding doors. There 
can, however, be no doubt that the majority of working-class tenants desire the parlour or second room 
for intercourse with friends, both of the elders and the young people, for parents’ quiet and children’s 
home lessons, for interviewing visitors, as a refuge in case of sickness or convalescence, and for similar 
purposes, which it must be admitted are not met even by the considerable enlargement of the living- 
room. To the somewhat long summary of requirements already named therefore we must add that of 
a small parlour; a room which should be planned to encourage reasonable use by its comfort and 
attractiveness. It should be given, if possible, a western aspect, that it may be sunny in the afternoon 
and evening, when most likely to be used. A window seat, or smail bay to take advantage of sun or 
view, and book-shelves in a recess suggest themselves as appropriate. Wall space for the piano or 
couch, and a position for the small writing table near the window may be thought of, while suitably 
placing the fire where it will most add to the comfort of the room, and the door where it will least 
detract from it. 

I have now touched on many of the requirements, but have not referred to the materials or 
processes of construction, nor to the limitations impos2d by them, and by considerations of cost ; but 
enough has perhaps been said to show that the satisfying of all these requirements within a space, as 
defined by the containing walls, of 25 by 20 feet, or thereabouts, constitutes a problem of some difficulty, 
demanding careful study, and affording scope for the exercise of designing powers of no mean order. 
It should be added that the house when designed will be completely adapted to one aspect only and 
perhaps to but one site. Th; fact is that hfe even for the cottage dweller, has become very complex 
in our time, involving many needs and varied activities, for all of which the house must provide a 
setting. In past times a continuous tradition of planning and design was handed down from age to age, 
developing with the ever-growing complexity of life, styles of plan and treatment admirably adapted 
to national habits and local conditions. ,That tradition was rudely broken by the great industrial 
revolution which was responsible for a hasty urbanisation and the careless and wholesale production 
of cheap hovels for factory hands. It is time for us to take up again that tradition, the loss of which 
and the degradation of the liome which resulted therefrom we now recognis? to have been one of the 
greatest curses which have befallen our people ; time to remember that if our people are many, and 
their houses congregated into vast cities, still each family is as valuable, as human, and as much 
worthy of a home adapted to its life and its individuality as were their forefathers who dwelt in the 
beautiful small houses with which our country is still dotted. 

It is sometimes helpful to survey in a fresh sphere the working of tendencies or principles with 
which we are partially familiar. The gradual evolution of the traditional cottage home may be seen 
to advantag? in all its stages in Scandinavia, and in miniature in that wonderful open-air museum of 
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Skansen at Stockholm, and the tracing of such development is instructive. In different parts of Sweden 
all types may be found in use. The Laplanders’ wigwam, with its sweet-scented soft carpet of fir 
boughs, and its fire in the certre filling the greater part of the hut with pungent wood smoke, or the 
single-roomed log or stone cabin, which, as the first forerunner of the house as we know it, interests us 
more, may be found sheltering the most simple and primitive forms of life, and all the stages of develop- 
ment down to the modern house are plentifully illustrated in buildings still in regular use. We may see 
how there was added, first the open, then the enclosed porch, how the hearth in the centre of the hous»- 
place was superseded by the built-up fireplace and flue, how fresh rooms were provided to meet new 
calls for privacy, or the new needs of more complex life ; and how beautifully made shut-beds and 
other furniture and hangings were added. ‘The exteriors of many of the Scandinavian houses which 
result from such plans also have their interest, and a street of them may sometimes be very pleasing. 
With such a series of houses it is instructive to compare the characteristics of those we built here 


before the industrial revolution, and to see how interesting were their plans, what simple and homely 
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dignity their interiors often had, and how pleasing were many of their exteriors, graced by some feature 
of special beauty, or distinguished by some mark of individuality, maybe a great porch, a sunny arbour, 
or merely a pent roof shelter giving a sense of homeliness. It is this simple quality of homeliness, that 
something to which affection may cling, which we may give to the houses we design. I believe it to 
be a great gift, worthy of all our efforts, and one which no on? else can offer. Let us but remember, 
as we work at our cottage plans, that for many years—long after we have done our bit—the clwellers 
will be more comfortable, happier, and perhaps better, for the thought, the care, and the imagination 
we are able to put into the design, and we must feel that our labour is very well worth while, and that 
however great the number of houses to be built, each individual one is worthy of our best. The work 
must be done on a large scale and quickly, on a scale in fact never before attempted, and it will not be 
easy to avoid the dangers of wholesale design, and to secure its rightful share of thought for each house, 
for the call has come to-day to build half a million new houses as an instalment towards the rehousing 
of England. May it not be the architect’s contribution to see that every one of these houses has at 
least enough of convenience and comfort within, and of individuality and comeliness without to inspire 
in those who shall dwell therein something of the affection which we associate with the word “ home ” ? 

If we are to do this, I have ventured to suggest that we must take the task of cottage design more 
seriously than we have done, must become more familiar with the requirements and conditions ; so 
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familiar, indeed, that they take their place in our mental repertoire, and occur instinctively to our 
minds when engaged on the work. The requirements are so many, and so materially affect one 
another in the limited space within which we may move, that unless we learn to visualise them we shall 
hardly work with sutficient freedom. We are working without that subtle and pervading guidance 
which settled tradition seems to have given, and must make extra effort therefore. We need to catch 
the spirit of the old tradition while we study the life of the modern family, and so thoroughly know its 
needs that we can freely use our imagination to mingle the old charm with the new life, and give them 
expression both in the house we build and the surroundings in which we place it. 

The contribution of the architect should not end with the house itself, for order, proportion and 
dssign are equally important in arranging the garden, grouping the houses, and laying out the roads 
and the spaces about them. I have not time to deal with this to-night, but may perhaps add that the 
same faculties as those which we have seen to be necessary for the designing of the house are required 
to satisfy the many needs and conditions, to determine the lines of the roads which will give convenience 
of access from place to place, or the right aspects to the houses, the character of the open spaces to provide 
pleasure or play, the nature of the public or other accessory buildings which must be provided 
adequately to meet the social, educational and other needs of a community, and the kind of site 
desirable for each, and the same imagination is needed to make of these parts a design. There will 
be repetition and danger of monotony, but well-proportioned repetition may, with proper handling, 
give us rhythm. There will be the cry for change, the need for adaptation to site, and great danger 
that a jumble will result ; but a firm grasp of the theme may maintain the essential unity which alone 
gives value to variations. The power to picture what the occasion calls for, and to translate it into 
fact, which has been referred to in connection with the house, is equally needed to complete the lay-out 
of the site and the planning of the area, to fittingly terrace the slopes or crown the ridges with 
buildings, or to so dispose them on the level that ordered proportion may be combined with beauty ot 
vista, dignity of approach and emphasis with the charm of restrained variety, thus making of the 
scheme and of its site one whole design to the effect of which each part contributes its due share. 
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DISCUSSION ON MR. UNWIN’S PAPER. 
Mr. S. Perkins Pick, Past Vice-President, in the Chair. 


Mr. WILLIAM DUNN [F.], in proposing a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Unwin, said: I think it was a gentle- 
man of very cynical humour who said that the ancient 
Universities were places for the conservation of learn- 
ing. This Institute, however, does not exist for that 
purpose, but rather for the dissemination of learning, 
and I am sure no better means of doing it could be 
devised than by having meetings such as this, when 
those who have spent a long time in dealing with these 
problems put before us papers giving their experience 
for our consideration. Mr. Unwin was a leading 
member of that Committee which has prepared one of 
the most valuable reports on housing that I have ever 
read ; it is issued by the Local Government Board. 
Every architect who is working on these problems 
should study that report. I had the pleasure of taking 
up your attention for about an hour myself only a 
fortnight ago, and for that reason I am sure you do not 
want to hear me longer than is necessary to-day ; but 
I beg you to allow me this one word of thanks, for such 
thanks were never more deserved than to-night by 
Mr. Unwin for his very illuminating address. 

Mr. S. BRIDGMAN RUSSELL [F.], seconded the 
vote of thanks and read the following remarks: It has 
been very inspiring to listen to Mr. Unwin. He has 
breathed forth a flame that should set fire to the drv 
tow of our imagination, and I hope we can keep it 
aglow till this scheme of National Housing is in full 
swing. It has been the privilege of some of us in this 
room to have worked with Mr. Unwin during the war. 
Among buildings which had to be carried out in a 
desperate rush houses formed a considerable propor- 
tion, and ranged from wooden huts and cottages to 
comparatively large brick houses. It has been our 
experience that as much thought is required for a 
cottage as any other building, and it is largely due to 
Mr. Unwin’s efforts that the standard reached is so 
much higher thanin pre-Wardays. There is evidence 
of this, not only in the recent issues of the building 
papers, but in the plans embodied in the Local 
Government Report on Housing. For that Report 
Mr. Unwin can justly claim the chief credit. There is 
every prospect that architects will come into their own 
and that municipal and other building authorities 
will show a sweet reasonableness in connection with 
the work of National Housing ; 
gestions in Mr. Unwin’s paper should prove invaluable, 
especially if we see to it that our repertoires are packed 
with the right sort of stuff. In the carrying out of this 
housing work, I trust that this Institute will advise, so 
that it does not fall into the hands of a few syndicates 
that might be formed to exploit this opportunity at 
the expense of their fellow architects. Advisory archi- 
tects could be selected to work in collaboration with 
the surveyors ofbuilding authorities in different centres 
in preparing their town planning schemes, and these 


therefore the sug- 


‘units in real houses. 


advisers distribute the architectural work in connec- 
tion with each scheme among architects in the 
locality. This would prevent monotonous repetition 
of design in each township and stimulate a healthy 
rivalry between these men to produce their best in 
co-ordinated effort. There is also the matter of 
standardisation, which I fear is a bogey tomany. An 
architect well known to the public has shown what 
can be done in this respect with toy stone building 
blocks, and I think we can do as well with standardised 
Even if it were desirable, time 
would prohibit general standardisation of all the 
different articles that will be required. Each maker 
or group of makers must standardise in their own 
factories; and as there are many of them ineach trade, 
so will there be plenty of variety in choice. The main 
thing is to be assured that each is good, durable, 
simple, and adapted to its particular purpose. Time, 
naturally, has prevented Mr. Unwin from delving 
deeply into everything appertaining to cottages, but 
he has enunciated principles which are of special value 
to us, and we are greatly indebted to him. 

Mr. H. HEATHCOTE STATHAM [F.]: Mr. 
Unwin referred to the necessity of placing the fireplace 
where there is a roof lighting or a light from the left- 
hand side. Thatis often neglected. I went carefully 
over the Hampstead Garden Suburb, and my recol- 
lection is that about three-fourths of the fireplaces in 
the rooms were in the worst positions for light, and had 
the lighting on the wrong side. There is another thing 
which I have been struck with in garden cities, the 
mistake of attempting what I call the “sham 
picturesque ”’; the use, for instance, of very small 
windows ; the old cottages had small windows, and 
this is supposed to make the house look “ cottagy ” ; 
but they are not hygienic. And it has often occurred 
to me to wonder why, when we have made so much 
progress in the use of concrete steel, there is necessity 
for the high-pitched roof. In looking through the 
Letchworth houses I was struck with the incon- 
venience of the upper rooms owing to the use of high 
roofs. There were many rooms in which one could not 
stand upright next to the wall, while the central part 
of the ceiling was higher than necessary. It may be 
said that flat roofs are ugly. But there is much in the 
power of association; we may get used to them. I 
think that with flat roofs you are likely to get simpler 
and more commodious rooms upstairs than by the 
extensive use of high-pitched roofs and dormers. The 
point is surely worth consideration. 

Mr. H. V. LANCHESTER [F.]: I think that if 
Mr. Raymond Unwin has not fired us to more definite 
efforts in this branch of our work, nothing will do so. 
I strongly appreciate the suggestion that we must 
visualise exactly what goes on in. the cottage. In our 
training we are familiar with the necessity for analysis 
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of functions preparatory to the synthesis in our 
buildings, and it is only because we have had very 
little to do with the labourer and his cottage that we 
have neglected the same method of working there. 
We have done it for the country house, we have done 
it for the city office ; but our plans for the labourer’s 
house often show that we have not really understood 
the labourer’s family, nor how they carry on their 
home life. It is not enough to imagine ourselves living 
in the cottage : we must know how the labourer wants 
to live, and how he does live. We must also try and 
blend with that how he ought to live. We want to 
give him a little hint from time to time so that he may 
improve his methods. At the same time I feel it is 
up to us to give him every facility to live a happy, 
comfortable life, and put whatever we know of real 
beauty into the cottage, so that the next generation 
shall grow up under better conditions than obtained 
in the past. I feel that we owe a considerable debt of 
gratitude to Mr. Unwin, and one or two fellow- 
workers of his, wh have shown us so markedly the 
way in which we ought to move in regard to this 
matter. 

Mr. MAURICE HULBERT [A.]: May I add a 
word of thanks to Mr. Unwin for his very interesting 
and, as has already been said, inspiring paper? This 
subject is capable of infinite variety. Mr. Unwin has 
only been able to treat the subject in general terms. 
We must not forget the different classes of people for 
whom these cottages should be built. If you leave out 
entirely the London County area there are three 
districts where such houses would be required: (1) 
The thorough suburban, such as Acton and Hammer- 
smith ; (2) the semi-suburban ; (3) the rural. Each 
requires different treatment. The tendency is to show 
some very pretty semi-detached cottages which are 
only suitable for the outer suburbs or the country, 
but what are wanted are houses for the inner suburbs. 
There are three classes of people who inhabit what 
may be called weekly property: the clerk class, the 
skilled mechanic class, and the so-called unskilled 
class, though there are few forms of activity which do 
not call for skill. The requirements of these are some- 
what different. The clerk class nearly always want a 
parlour; the skilled mechanic will probably want a 
parlour ; but the labourer, whose wage is lower, does 
not usually want a parlour. But that is not all. We 
deal, generally, with the three-bedroom cottage, but 
that is only one of a number of types. Occasionally 
four bedrooms are required. There are two-bedroom 
cottages also, especially where they are owned by a 
municipality who can control what sized families 
shall live in them. And we must not forget the single 
couples who require only one bedroom, and the widow 
and other single woman who is living by herself. And 
in suburban districts certainly, if not in the semi- 
suburban, there should be a certain number of flats, 
especially for those people who want only two bed- 
rooms, or one bedroom, a sitting room and a scullery. 
Those are, probably, best housed in flats. These 


matters want to be gone into by architects employed 
by local authorities. I know the Local Government 
Board is chary about recommending the employment 
of architects, because the local governing bodies are 
extraordinarily jealous as to what they can and 
cannot do. If you want to set a local governing body 
against architects you have only to recommend their 
employment and they will ask ‘“ Why should we ? 
We have an excellent surveyor.” If that gentleman 
has a scheme given to him to work out he will not 
admit he does not know all about workmen’s dwell- 
ings. The local governing bodies are very well- 
intentioned people, but they are ignorant when you 
approach them on a technical matter. The surveyor 
employs a draughtsman, and so the work is carried 
out. If public opinion can be built up for the profes- 
sion we shall get these matters handled in a better 
way. I live at Ealing, and near me is a charming 
suburb called Brentham. It is a genuine result of the 
efforts of a group of working men who started, twenty 
years ago, to develop a scheme, and they have done it 
with extraordinary success. The owning company is a 
public utility society and pays 5 per cent. If anyone 
wants to see this kind of thing done as well as could 
be expected ordinarily they cannot do better than go 
to see this little garden suburb. 

Mr. THEODORE FYFE [F]: Now is the time for 
all local authorities to recognise the sphere of the 
architect, and for architects connected with local 
bodies to remember their brother architects. They 
will never have the same opportunity again. I think 
I have never heard an abler paper than the one just 
read by Mr. Unwin, and I could not imagine a better 
one. It should make every one of us most enthusiastic 
on this question. The last speaker raised a very 
interesting point when he referred to the kind of house 
required by the clerk class, for we should not get into 
our minds the-idea that the kind of houses under 
discussion is entirely for the labouring class as we 
understand it. The hitherto underpaid clerk has 
usually been as poorly housed in the past as anyone, 
and we want to raise his status as well as that of the 
labouring class. One hopes that not only the working- 
class house will be improved but the middle-class 
house as well. 

The CHAIRMAN: I would like, before putting 
this resolution, to add my testimony to the very 
valuable paper which Mr. Unwin has given us this 
evening. Mr. Unwin has been a pioneer in this 
matter, and the extraordinarily useful work which he 
had done in this direction over a long period of years 
I am satisfied is now yielding good results. We are 
fortunate in having Mr. Unwin at the Local Govern- 
ment Board to give such an enlightened view, and 
pointing to what should be done in planning cottages. 
I agree entirely with the remarks made by Mr. 
Statham. We get accustomed to high-pitched roofs, 
and from the fact that we associate all picturesque 
views of our old villages with high-pitched roofs we 
are likely to be hide-bound. It is impossible to make 
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cottages of good appearance with an entirely flat 
roof, and a great deal can be done by even a 30° pitch 


with speculative building. 


such as associates 


There are many advantages about a low-pitched roof, 


one 


one being that you get the whole of your bedrooms 
The ordinary householder, I believe, prefers 


square. 
altered by the cutting 


square rooms to those which are 
away at the hips, and the rafters in that way oming 
near to the floor. We sincerely hope that the pub- 
licitv given to this paper will induce authorities to 
recognise the importance e of employ ing architects for 
this work, difference 
good and bad work also realise the value of the 
district, we have 
allow 
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architect. In Leicester, my own 
succeeded in persuadiag th 


private practitioners to carry out the work, and the 


Corporation to 
same could be done in other districts by architects 
getting representation on the various urban, town 
and city councils. It is impossible for the Institute 
to regulate what should be done by local authorities, 
but if architects were represented on local councils 
much more of this work would get into the proper 
channels. 

Mr. RAYMOND UNWIN, in reply: I thank you 
for the very kind way in which you have received my 
paper. I have taken great interest in cottage design 
since, as a young man, I spent some time lodging in a 
workman’s house. I think Mr. Lanchester was right 
when he said we do not learn much about the life of 
the workman and his family if we merely take his 
cottage for a summer holiday, I agree with Mr. 

Russell that it is an ideal arrangement for a big 
housing scheme if you can have some architect in an 
advisory capacity who, in a general way, co-ordinates 
all the work, and then have a number of architects 
engaged on each scheme, with individual parts 
allotted to them. The advisory architect would deal 
with the lay-out of the scheme and maintain the 
unities; the others would bring in their variants 
on the theme—to use a musical analogy. Mr. Statham 
spoke about the sham picturesque effects in the 
garden city. 
struggle against this tendency, perhaps I may sav 
that this epidemic was not due to the Garden City 
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movement, but to the fact that during the past 
half-century the small house had become such a 
deplorable “‘ box with a slate lid”’ that there was a 
violent reaction against it: anything which broke 


something 
our carden 


away was regarded by the tenants as 
desirable. I think we that in 
cities we were influenced by reactions which went too 
far. There is a place for the low-pitched roof where 
you want to use a material slate. We 
many examples of good design and grouping which 
can be worked out on those lines. I should be sorry 
to see a low pitch adopted for tiles, however: they 
would not so treated constitute a weather-tight roof. 
A good deal of the charm of our country is due to 
variety springing from different materials being used 
locally ; and that, coupled with their suitability, may 
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guide us as to treatment. I believe there is a function 
for the architect to help the tenant to improve the 
life in his house if one learns something about the life 
the tenants lead, and so plan the house as gently to 
urge them to develop it on good lines. J have to day 
touched on a small section of the subject only ; there 
are differences in the requirements of the clerk, the 
artisan and the labourer; but you must not assume 
that the labourer does not want his parlour, as that 
idea will lead you astray. Many labourers are par- 
ticularly anxious for a parlour, more anxious than 
many clerks, a class among which there will be more 
tenants who would rather have one big living room, 
and who are content to do all the work in the scullery, 
in spite of the second fire. In the three types I have 
set out there is provision for different modes of life. 
I agree we must have a proportion of four and even 
five bedroom houses; those can often be provided 
at very little extra cost if, when you have a sloping 
road, vou build a group with a level roof and get your 
extra storey in the house at the bottom end. It saves 
the repeated steps in the roof; you step the floor 
level, and you have, on the low cottage, height 
enough for the extra storey of bedrooms. To know 
that there are a certain proportion of four and five 
bedroom houses to provide is a great help to the 
architect in his grouping. With regard to two- 
bedroom houses, there are in the country alreadv 
such numbers of cottages which are defective in 
accommodation that the urgent need is for good cot- 
tages of three bedrooms so that we may raise the 
standard of the home. We must concentrate on 
that first. Many of the people who, for some reason, 
want these smaller cottages will find them available 
when those who are able to do so move into the better 
cottages. There will be cases in which it is better 
to build special houses for old couples, with very little 
accommodation, which require little work to keep 
going; also for newly married couples. But, for the 
time being, the urgent need of the country is for 
houses with three and four bedrooms. I was very 
glad to hear one speaker refer to the Ealing suburb 
of Brentham which Mr. Vivian has carried out. A 
considerable contribution to the solution of this 
problem has been made by the co-partnership and 
other public utility societies. I hope much past 
work is now about to bear fruit, and that architects 
will be asked by the local authorities to carry out their 
work on a good standard which has been shown to be 
practicable, and that we shall do our best to see that 
the carrying out of the work which is to make up the 
lee-way in the shortage of houses will lift housing on 
to a higher plane. 

Mr. HAYDN BROWN, L.R.C.P.,L.R.C.S. writes :-— 
Having had occasion to visit dwellings of all degrees 
of desirabilityas a health adviser of manyyears’ stand- 
ing, ] am able to affirm that the “ question of the 
bath” is asked most emphatically by some house- 
holders themselves. It has arisen often enough to be 
quite important for all propagandists, designers, 
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builders and capitalists to consider. It is not going 
to be found quite easy in the near future to economise 
space and build houses that shall entirely satisfy the 
majority of tenants and at the same time make a 
little profit for the builder. 

We have to determine whether there is any way of 
satisfying all the discontented, abnormal, misunder- 
standing, misinformed, misemploying dwellers in 
small abodes. The final answer comes out of the 
great truism, that if you show the humble cottager 
the best additional uses of a bath, explaining other 
most convenient and eminently useful purposes to 
which it may be put, instead of the rough, filthy, out- 
rageous uses to which it Mas been put in the past, you 
will then quite easily silence every compiainant, 
whether he be reconstructionist, capitalist or cottager. 
You will also succeed in solving that subsidiary pro- 
blem as to whether a bath should be upstairs or down. 

It has always been my contention that there was 
much waste of space in many houses by both the 
bathroom and the bath—especially the latter. 
Chairs you could sit on, tables you could put things 
on; but a bath you could do nothing with for most 
of the time. It is the Great War that has made the 
world of workers think as they never thought before, 
and economise as they never expected to be obliged 
todo. By acomparatively simple process a bath can 
be adapted as a most comfortable bed for one person. 
When not used as a bed or a bath it becomes a bench 
for any day-time purpose that suggests itself, as a 
play table for a child, or work table for a girl given 
to dress-making or photography. Give full and 
happy use for articles, and depend upon it they will 
not be misused—excepting by lunatics. In future 
the bath will be more wanted by all cottagers and 
small house tenants—not for one purpose only, but 
for all three named alike. The problem has been 
solved simply, expediently and cheaply by one who 
is an experienced domestic economist as well as being 
an astute mechanic. The following is his description : 
“A piece of strong fabric, sail cloth or canvas, about 
6 ft. by 2? ft., is stretched between two selected poles, 
which are kept in position over the top of the bath by 
two stout cords passing from one pole to the other, 
under the bath, and merely tightly hooked in posi- 
tion.” I have tried this simple device, and it acts 
absolutely perfectly, making a most readily-adjusted, 
instantly-removed, perfectly-comfortable | bed—of 
course, with the addition of blankets and sheets and 
a pillow. After use as a bed, the two ropes are un- 
hooked from one side pole, then the two poles are 
rolled together in the fabric and stored flat against 
the wall by the side of the bath or anywhere out of 
the way. If a bench is wanted, a flat ironing board 
can be placed upon the canvas; or if this does not 
already exist in a house, a single or jointed oblong of 
tri-ply or other wood will serve the purpose. 

The equipment, I believe, has been provisionally 
protected at the Patent Office, and will shortly be on 
the market. 


MATTHEW GARBUTT [F.]. 

The Editor has favoured me with an invitation to 
contribute a “short appreciation” of my valued 
friend and colleague. I respond the more readily 
from a sense that only an intimate friend could give 
a just estimate of Matt. Garbutt’s many sterling 
qualities, and | happen to be one of the privileged 
few—outside his family circle—brought into closest 
contact with him in his later years. 

Without exactly shunning the limelight of pub- 
licity, Garbutt was apparently too preoccupied in 
following out his ideals to worry himself about his 
own share in the results he aimed at. Of these ideals 
the outstanding were undoubtedly the keenest sense 
of duty, and an ever-readiness to hold himself at the 
service of others. For what the profession and the 
world term success he seemed to have little ambition ; 
perhaps this was as well, seeing that his particular 
characteristics were hardly calculated to achieve it. 
He begrudged neither time nor labour if some prin- 
ciple were involved, or if the success of a work de- 
pended on the perfection of its details. Though he 
could ill afford to ignore the question of remuneration, 
this consideration was never allowed to obtrude itself 
until he felt that he had given the best that was in 
him. Then, too, he would at any time put aside his 
own work to respond to the appeal of the many who 
applied to him in their difficulties ; while the records 
of the Institute, and kindred bodies with which he 
was associated, testify to the amount of time devoted 
to other than his own personal interests. To make 
up for such interruptions he would draw uncomplain- 
ingly on the hours that should have been devoted to 
recreation or sleep. The consciousness that such 
hours were available undoubtedly led him, as time 
went on, to make increasing demands on them and 
on his robust constitution, and so to shorten his life. 

Our friendship began, like so many another, at the 
A.A., where we both took an active part in the work 
of the Discussion Section, and we served on the 
committee together. It only ripened into intimacy 
when his family—with whom, as he never married, 
he always lived—migrated from St. John’s Wood and 
established themselves in Putney, within a stone's 
throw of my own home. Thenceforward he was a 
constant visitor, always ready to lend a hand in 
whatever was going on. Particularly successful with 
children, our own owed many an evening’s amuse- 
ment and instruction to his facile pencil, for he was 
an indefatigable and clever sketcher in pencil and 
water-colour alike. 

On the termination of his partnership with Max 
Clarke he came to share offices with F. W. Marks 
and myself in Staple Inn, he and Marks finding 
mutual interests in their educational experiences 
under Dr. Abbott at the City of London School. Thus 
associated with him in his daily work, one could see 
how his temperamental thoroughness militated against 
wide and independent practice ; for clients, while 
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demanding that their work shall be executed with all 
possible skill, cannot always afford to wait while an 
ultra-conscientious adviser is personally settling every 
point of detail. In arbitrations, where time was not 
of the first consequence, his faculties found fuller play. 
Both sides rarely failed to pay tribute to his pains- 
taking methods, except, perhaps, when one of them, 
in the haste of making up a claim, inadvertently in- 
cluded some out-of-sight items, which personal inves- 
tigation failed to reveal. 

His practice developed mainly as a consulting 
engineer, and in consequence much of his best work 
was as completely hidden from the public eye as was 
the material in which it was carried out 
the more to be regretted as he had considerable artistic 
ability, as was shown in the few buildings he had the 
opportunity of erecting, and in various designs for 
competitions. His knowledge of materials, especially 
of¥metal work, was founded on practical experience 
obtained in the shops, a training which he strongly 
held should form an essential part of an architect’s 
education. For mere book knowledge he had little 
respect, and was impatient at the mental confusion 
induced by some of the standard text books, 
cially those on mechanics, a subject which he con 
tended could be presented quite simply, provided that 
the elements (e.9., the principle of the lever) were once 
clearly understood. That this was possible he de- 
monstrated in the case of several befogged student 
friends, who after a few short that 
** stresses and strains ’’ were by no means the unintelli 
gible subject they had considered them For their 
benefit he had jotted down rough notes which he al- 
ways intended to develop with other 
but unfortunately the leisure to do so never arrived. 

Out of his workshop experience and actual working 
of metal grew an intense admiration for good crafts- 
manship, and this in turn developed a passion for 
Japanese and other Eastern metal work. In the 
collection of choice specimens of such work he in- 
vested the bulk of his spare resources. Fortunately, 
he commenced this hobby before the present fashion 
for collecting such specimens began, so that it proved 
not only fascinating but profitable. His knowledge of 
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atmosphere of the Japan Society, of which he became 
Member of Council and Librarian, and papers read by 
him there on “Japanese Armour” and “ Military 
Works in Old Japan ” were considered quite authori- 
tative on these subjects. His interest in matters 


pertaining to the East included India, of whose re- 
ligion, arts and native customs he had a peculiarly 
intimate knowledge. This he found opportunity of 
turning to account when the Indian contingent came 
over at the Coronation, and he was able to smoothe 
out many a difficulty for his Indian friends, who 
seemed to understand our home officialdom as little 
as apparently it understood them. Of military 
history he was always a keen student. In his younger 


days he served enthusiastically as a volunteer, an early 
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training which, when he joined up as a “ G.R.”, he 
had some difficulty in unlearning to comply with 
modern methods. 

In this tribute to his memory no effort has been 
made to chronicle Garbutt’s strictly professional 
career, but I have attempted rather to record his 
many-sided personality as it appeared to his friends. 
A well-known poetess has described the world as 
consisting of two classes of people, “ the people who 
lift and the people who lean,” and gave it as her 
opinion that “ there is only one lifter for twenty who 
lean.’’ Certainly Garbutt was a lifter, and if, in the 
lifting, he attempted more than his strength allowed, 
he deserved well of his fellows, and we cannot be- 
grudge him an earlier entering on the long rest he so 
persistently denied himself here. 

Herpert A. SarcHeE.t [F.1. 

Matt. Garbutt was elected an Associate of the 
[Institute in 1892 and a Fellow in 1906. He had been 
an active and most valued worker for the Institute 
during the whole of his twenty-six years of member- 
ship. Many years ago he rendered valuable assist- 
ance in the Brickwork Tests carried out by the 
Science Standing Committee, which he afterwards 
served as Hon. Secretary. He had been a member 
ind Hon. Secretary of the Practice Standing Com- 
mittee, and had lately devoted much time and thought 
to the revision of the Form of Building Contract. He 
had also been for many years a member of the Board 
of Examiners, and had acted as an Examiner under the 
Board of Architectural Education and also in the 
Statutory Examinations. His loss will be severely 
felt by the Institute. As will be seen from his article 
in the JourNaL for 5th February, 1910, Garbutt had 
made a careful study of all that is known of the 
Mausoleum at Halicarnassus. A convincing recon- 
struction of that wonderful monument might have 
been pieced together from his researches. The 
Library possesses a notable example of the care and 
time he would devote to any task he took up in the 
Album of Micro-Photographs of Building Stones which 
he produced in collaboration with Mr. Alan E. Munby. 
The descriptve part of the work is in manuscript—a 
beautiful specimen of the penman’s art—and the 
vhole work is most tastefully planned and arranged. 


























ROBERT WILLIAMS. 
{ssociate 1887, Fellow 1896, died 16th October 1918. 

There must be many members of the Institute better 
qualified than myself to write an appreciation of 
Robert Williams, but there is one aspect of his life in 
Cairo that demands some tribute from those of us who 
are serving with the E.E.F. 

A list of his buildings and of his published works, 
though indicating the range of his interests, does not 
reveal his wonderful zeal for reform, nor the charm of 
his personality. Soon after coming to Egypt, nearly 
three years ago, I learned that there was an old 
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architect in Cairo who extended a hand to every young 
soldier-architect exiled from home. But it was not 
until a year ago, when I was stationed near Cairo 
myself, that I realised just what that hospitable offer 
implied. 

There was a certain thrill—after two years of 
separation from one’s work—in merely walking into an 
office littered with working drawings and smelling of 
tracing paper. Even the drawing-boards and set- 
squares had a glamour of their own, and the splendid 
collection of architectural books was a welcome change 
from military manuals in barracks and bivouacs. 
But the little man who came forward to greet me, a 
perfect stranger, lit up the room with his burning 
enthusiasm for his work and his open-handed 
sympathy with all architects in khaki. He was 
usually dressed in a painter’s smock and wore a cap 
indoors. He was very deaf, but wonderfully active 
andalert. Asa young man he had been a keen volun- 
teer, and, being unable to take part in the War on 
account of his age, he devoted much of his time and 
his money to making thie life of soldiers in Egypt, 
especially those who were architects, as pleasant as 
possible. He offered to carry out shopping com- 
missions for men in the distant trenches, he lent his 
choicest books to any who were nterested in such 
things, he gave his professional services to the 
Y.M.C.A. in designing canteens, he took parties of 
soldiers round his favourite mosque—Ibn Tulun— 
and shortly before his death he consulted me about 
the possibility of arranging a dinner in Cairo where 
civilian architects in Egypt and soldier-architects in 
the army could foregather round acommon board. In 
his small flat in St. David’s Buildings, the great block 
of business premises that he himself designed, he used 
to welcome not only officers and men (with a praise- 
worthy disregard of rank) to any meal that was on the 
table, but he even found sleeping accommodation for 
tired and hungry soldiers who had arrived-in Cairo on 
leave from the front and were unable to find a bed. 

But though his enthusiasm for reform often took the 
practical shape of helping lame dogs over stiles, he had 
all the consuming ardour of the idealist. Copies of 
Justice lay on his table. Everyone who was poor or 
oppressed was sure of his sympathy. He regarded 
the Egyptians as fellow-men, worth é¢ducating and 
capable of better things. His zeal for housing reform 
and his work in that direction when a member of the 
L.C.C. are well known. He seemed curiously out of 
place in the blasé social scheme of fashionable Cairo 
with his simple goodness and his devotion to his ideals. 

But, above all things, he was an architect. He 
loved to talk “ shop ” to any member of his profession 
who was available, and he was completely engrossed in 
any work he had in hand. He had a remarkably 
thorough knowledge of all aspects of building con- 
struction, having worked at a bench himself in early 
life, and in Egypt it was his custom to instruct the 
often stupid native workman by demonstration with 
hisown hands. But this practical knowledge was only 
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part of his equipment as an artist. He was no long- 
haired poseur, but a genuine craftsman. And at all 
times he held the dignity of his profession and of his 
Institute very high. Egypt is the home of “ back- 
sheesh,” the place where every man has his price. 
Even an Englishman is not always proof against local 
conditions in Cairo, and professional etiquette there is 
not so strict asin London. But there was no question 
of ‘‘ backsheesh ”’ with Robert Williams. He had 
high ideals and he lived up to them. 

The artistic temperament is held by some to be no 
more than an excuse for loose morals, sloppy habits, 
a disregard for all one’s obligations to one’s fellows, 
and, in general, for a lazy and selfish life. But if it 
means blind devotion to one’s work, an unselfish 
striving to do one’s work well regardless of material 
gain, and if it also carries with it a high ideal of life, 
then Robert Williams was an artist indeed, and our 
profession has lost by his death a remarkable and a 
lovable man. 


M.S. B. 


Mr. Maurice B, Apams writes :— 

With regard to the death of Robert Williams, 
recently announced, I owe to his memory an acknow- 
ledgment of my appreciation of his services when 
acting as my clerk of works at the time I was engaged 
in rebuilding, re-roofing and renovating parts of 
Blickling Hall, near Aylsham, in Norfolk, during the 
‘eighties for the late Marchioness of Lothian. An 
extensive and difficult scheme of drainage was carried 
out from my plans, including a water-tower erected in 
the park on a knoll covered with big trees. The slight 
difference available in the levels of the water-logged 
site on which the mansion stands were in some points 
only a matter of a few inches in the old culvert and its 
main outlet passing under the lake. These pro- 
visions had to be retained as a by-pass in case of 
temporary stoppage of my pumps at any time, so as 
to provide for any harking back of the sewage in that 
contingency, which, however, never happened. In 
consequence of this complicated character of the work 
the utmost care had to be exercised in- adjusting the 
levels. The late Mr. Rogers Field, as a matter of fact, 
prior to my being employed, had reported on the 
problem involved and declined to undertake the job 
unless the trustees allowed him carte blanche, so it is 
clear that much depended in carrying out my scheme 
upon personal supervision on the spot. My friend, 
the late J. P. St. Aubyn, recommended me Robert 
Williams, whom I found very competent and in every 
way reliable as clerk of works. The success of this 
drainage work, in particular, was to no small degree 
due to his care and loyalty to my instructions ; there- 
fore, with your permission, I should like to place on 
record this little recognition. It will be remembered 
that I read a paper before the Institute on this work 
done at Blickling. The paper, with plans and other 
illustrations, appeared in the JournaL for 15th 
January 1894. 
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MAJOR JAMES MITCHELL WHITE HALLEY, 
R.E. 

Major J. M. W. Halley, R.E., whose death in action 
on the 24th October was recorded recently in the 
JouRNAL. was elected a Fellow of the Institute in 
1914. The following notice of his career appeared in 
The Times :—He was born in Glasgow in 1877, edu- 
cated at Hillhead High School, and after architectural 
training with Mr. Leiper, he came to London, where 
he worked with Messrs. Niven and Wigglesworth, and 


afterwards with Mr. Mervyn Macartney, architect to 
St. Paul’s. with whom he had been associated for over 
ten vears. In the first few n ciate of the war he 


received a commission in the Royal Engineers, where 


his practical experience anc d professional ability, added 
to his resource and courage, marked hn r promo- 


tion in that highly professional branch of the Service. 


He was gazetted as Major a few months ago. He was 
wounded in 1917 at Arras. Like most architects at 
the beginning of their career, Major Halley’s chief 
designs were never carried out He entered for many 
competitions, and was highly placed in the competi- 
tion for The Hague Palace of Peace, and was on the 
- short leet’ for the Mitchell “ndian at Glasgow. 
Under Mr. Macartney, with whom he was much in 
sympathy, he worked on the ( hapel of St. Michael 
and St. George, in Paul’s Cathedral. He had a 
genuine feeling for early English Renaissance work, 


and much real scholarship. He wrote a good deal for 
the architectural Press, parti ularly for The Practical 
Exe mplar of Architecture and the Architectural Review, 
and was engaged on a book on Piranesi when the war 
put an end to his work at hom«e His essay on “ The 
Rebuilding and the Workmen of St. Paul’s Cathedral,” 
which received the R.I.B.A. prize in 1914 [published 
in the JOURNAL. Dthand 19th December, 1914], added 
much to our knowledge of craftwork in that period. 
He was shot by a sniper on 


Tre | k i tie Scheldt 


had crawled to prosper 


where he and another officer 


for bridging the river. ‘* He ne n to 
do more than he did himself.’ His | vas I 

covered, and four pipers from a kilt ttalic 

vlaved “ Flowers of the Forest”? at his burial. Hi 
brother officers erected across made fr taken 
from the oak beam in an old windmil One of them 
wrote :—* This we thought appropriate, the Major 
was a great admirer of these characterist Flemish 


structures.” 


Books Receive d. 


rhrough Egypt in War Time By Martin S 
Architecture,” etc. Lllustrated. & , Ba 
Fisher Unwin.] 

Reinforced Concrete Construction 
in detail for all Types of Beams, Floor 


Part I. with examy rked out 


Cantell, Licentiate R.I.B.A. 2ndedit. 80 I 1.1918. [E.& F. N.S 
Mnemonic Notation for Engineering Formula Report t} S ne 
Committee of the Concrete Institute With Ex tory Notes by 
E. Fiander Etchells 80. Lond. 1918 E. & F. N. Spor 
Celle Trichore and other Christian Ant ties I ne Pre 
vinces of Sicily with Calabria and North Afri I ding Sardinia 
field, M.A., F.S.A 


Vol. II Illustrated. By Edwin Hansor 
toy. 80. Lond. 1918. {Rixon & Arnold, 29 Poultry, E.( 
Commission of Conservation, Canada Fire Waste in Canada By 


J. Grove Smith Roval 80. Ottawa, 1918 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 
R.I.B.A. Finance. 
Royal Insurance Buillings, Lirerpocl, 
Januury 6th, 1919. 
To the Editor, Journau R.I.B.A.,— 

Str,—The letter from Mr. Sydney Perks, published 
in the current issue of the JoURNAL, appears to me so 
materl lly to misre present the position that I desire to 
present another view. 

I would wish to emphasise that the Institute is a 
National not a London corporation, and I believe that 
the more it is brought in contact with the Provinces 
the more beneficial it is likely to prove to its own mem- 
bership and finances, to the interests of the profession 
and to Architecture generally. 

Mr. Perks writes :—* Last year the R.I.B.A. spent 
£399 9s. in contributions to Allied Societies (excluding 
the allowances to their Presidents).” 

A footnote to the balance-sheet for the last year 
shows that the so-called contribution to Allied Socie- 
ties was for the definite purpose of being placed to the 
credit of individual members of the Institute. The 
simple result of the arrangement given in Bye-law 82 
is that the subscription to the Institute of a Provincial 
member is three-fourths that of a Metropolitan mem- 
ber, for obviously it would scarcely be just if in addi- 
tion to supporting his local Society a Provincial mem- 
ber were required to pay a full subscription to the 
Institute 

The truth is then that the R.I.B.A. does not make 
any contribution to the funds of the Allied Societies 
and it does not finance them in any way whatever. 

Mr. Perks’s mention of *‘ allowances to their Presi- 
dents” is vague A President should he hap pen to 
be an elected member of the Institute Council may 
receive a part of his travelling expenses when attend- 
ing the Council Meetings, which are necessarily held 
i.e Institute premises in London, but any member 
attending from a long distance to do the Institute’s 
work should not thereby be placed at a monetary dis- 


Tl suggestion as to the Architectural Association 
raises another question. Approximately one-half of 
the Institute’s income may be said to come from the 
If it is thought right to make a grant on 
behalf of architectural education in the Metropolis, 
then it would ap peer that a similar grant is due to the 
Provinces. Whether the School of Architecture of 
the University of London or the School of the Archi- 
tectural Association should receive preferential con- 
sideration is another matter.—Yours faithfully, 

Percy HinpeE [F.}. 


President of the Liverpoot 
Architectural Societu (Incorp.). 


provinces 
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CHRONICLE. 
Building Restrictions. 

The following letter from the President appeared in 

The Times of the 20th December :— 
19th December, 1918. 

Str.—Would you kindly permit me through your 
columns to call public attention to a proposal of the 
Ministry of Reconstruction which threatens to place a 
serious check upon the speedy restoration of the building 
trade throughout the country to a normal condition ? 

During the last two years building operations have been 
controlled and regulated by a system of licences which has 
prevented the employment of labour and material for any 
other purpose than the barest necessities. This has been 
willingly acquiesced in by architects and by the public 
generally as it was recognised to be an important contribu- 
tion towards the successful prosecution of the war. It has 
entailed very great hardship upon those concerned, particu- 
larly wpon architects, who have had to submit to an entire 
cessation of their practice and means of livelihood. 

It is now, however, seriously proposed to continue the 
control under very much the same regulations (adminis- 
tered by newly constituted authorities) for an indefinite 
neriod. No building operations exceeding £500 in value 
are to be permitted unless a permit has been previously 
obtained, thus perpetuating control instituted solely for a 
specific object which has now been attained. 

The reason put forward is an anticipated shortage of 
ertain materials, which, notwithstanding the exhaustive 
enquiries that have been made, remains highly problemati- 
cal. In any case, the provision of materials for urgent 
work of national importance can quite easily be secured 
by methods not involving a general paralysis of the whole 
building trade. 

The first essential for the restoration of the building 
industry is the stimulation of production by every possible 
means, and the only really healthy method of securing 
this is through an absolutely free and open market regu- 
lated by the natural play of supply and demand. This 
ippears to offer the shortest cut to normal conditions and 
to involve the minimum of dislocation and hardship, 
whereas the proposed continuation of control cannot fail 
to retard recovery and to lead to many unforeseen evils. 

The Royal Institute of British Architects on behalf of 
the architectural profession makes the strongest possible 
protest against the course proposed, and hopes to have the 
support of all those interested in building throughout the 
countrv.—lIL am, Sir, Your obedient Servant, 

Henry T. Hare, President R.I.B.A. 
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The Council at their meeting of the 16th December 
having passed a resolution that a request be sent to 
the Government asking on behalf of the architectural 
profession that building work generally should be 
allowed to proceed on normal and unrestricted lines, 
the following letter was addressed te the Minister of 

teconstruction :— 

Str,—-The Council of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects view with grave concern the proposal of the 
Ministry of Reconstruction to continue for an indefinite 
period the system of licences which has practically sus- 
pended building operations throughout the country during 
a period of two-and-a-half years. Since the outbreak of 
war the practice of Architecture has been in almost com- 
plete abeyance and architects have suffered grievous hard- 
ships, in the case of the vast majority their means of 
livelihood being entirely cut off. Architects have endured 
their hard lot uncomplainingly, feeling that it was essential 
that the whole energy and resources of the country should 
be concentrated on the prosecution of the war. With the 
restoration of Peace, however, that necessity no longer 
exists, and they earnestly hope that the burden laid upon 
them will be removed at the earliest possible moment. It 
is pointed out that the continuance of the present system 
of control menaces with ruin the building and allied trades 
which, with the return of the workers to civil life, are so 
necessary to the reconstruction and reorganisation of the 
national industries. 

As regards materials, the Council of the Royal Institute 
are convinced that the abolition of all control and the 
establishment of a free and open market regulated by the 
natural play of supply and demand would be the surest 
means of stimulating production. 

On behalf of the architectural profession of the country, 
the Council of the Royal Institute most respectfully urge 
that building work generally should be again allowed to 
proceed on normal and unrestricted lines.—I am, Sir, Your 
obedient Servant, 

G. NorTHOVER, Acting Secretary. 

A reply was received from the Ministry a few days 
later stating that the regulation requiring licences to 
build had now been cancelled and that a notice to this 
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effect had been issued to the Press. 


Memorial Service for Architects fallen in the War. 

A Memorial Service fo1 the members of the archi- 
tectural profession who have fallen in the Great War 
was held under the auspices of the Institute at St. 
George’s, Hanover Square, on Wednesday, 4th Decem- 
ber. The service was largely attended, among mem- 
bers of the Institute present being Mr. Henry T. Hare, 
President, Mr. Reginald Blomfield, R.A., Mr. Paul 
Waterhouse, Sir John Burnet, R.S.A., Sir Ernest 
George, A.R.A., Sir Edwin Lutyens, A.R.A., Sir Henry 
Tanner, Mr. John W. Simpson, Mr. E. Guy Dawber, 
&c. Sir Aston Webb was represented by his son, 
Major Maurice Webb, D.S8.0., M.C., R.E., -then just 
returned from Palestine. 

The order of service, which began with the hymn 
** O God, our help in ages past,” included the singing 
of the 90th Psalm, the Lesson from the Book of 
Wisdom, iii. 1-10, and the Liturgy of St. Chrysostom, 











sung kneeling to the Kieff Chant and beautifully 
rendered by the church choir. A brief address was 
delivered by the Rector, the Rev. F. N. Thicknesse 
(brother of Mr. P. C. Thicknesse [F.], of Liverpool). 
Opening his remarks with the text “ They looked for 
a city that hath foundations whose Builder and Maker 
is God,” they had met, he said, to commemorate the 
fact that many members of a great profession, emi- 
nently peaceful and far from the associations of war, 
had at the call of duty come forward and laid down 
their lives for their country. In that fact they had a 
very striking illustration of the spirit that had been 
among the people during the war. Members of the 
architectural profession had left their homes to take 
part in the struggle on land, on sea, and in the air ; 
they had served in all branches of the services—the 
Engineers, Artillery, Cavalry, Infantry, Army Medical 
and Army Service Corps, and also inthe Navy. They 
had served wherever the British arms had won such 
glorious fame—in Belgium, France, Italy, and Serbia, 
in Gallipoli, in Palestine, in Mesopotamia, and in 
Africa. Some 150 of them, perhaps many more, had 
laid down their lives for their country’s sake. Those 
present had gathered together to express their bound- 
less reverence to them for what they had done, and 
the more they examined into their sacrifice the more 
proud they were to think that they might call them 
** brethren,” and the deeper was the humility to which 
they were moved by their example. 

After the Blessing, ‘‘ The Last Post ” and the “ Ré- 
veillé ’’ were sounded by the drummers and buglers of 
the Grenadier Guards, by the kind permission of 
Colonel Sir Henry Streatfeild, C.B. The service con- 
cluded with the singing of the National Anthem. 


Special Election to the Fellowship. 

The Council, at their meeting on the 20th January, 
in the exercise of their powers under the proviso to 
Clause 2 of the Supplemental Charter 1909, unani- 
mously elected to the Fellowship of the Royal Insti- 
tute, Major Maurice Webb, D.S.O., M.C., R.E., Past 
President of the Architectural Association 


House and Town Planning Exhibition, City Art 
Gallery, Leeds. 

The Exhibition now being held at the City Art Gallery 
has been got together by the Leeds Civic Society with the 
co-operation of the Town Planning Institute in London and 
the Garden Cities and Town Planning Association, 
London, with the additional local assistance of the follow- 
ing bodies: the City Engineer's Department, represent- 
ing the Improvements and Developments Committees of 
the Leeds City Council; the Leeds and West Yorkshire 
Architectural Society; the Leeds Women Citizens’ 
League ; the Thoresby Society; the City Free Library 
and Art Gallery Committee ; the South Yorkshire Civic 
Survey, and the Leeds Builders’ Association. 

The object of the Exhibition is to make the public ac- 
quainted with the scope of town planning schemes, and 
proposals and plans for the lay-out of the building land and 
properties acquired for this purpose. 
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Illustrating these town planning schemes are local plans 
for the development of the Middleton and Hawksworth 
Wood areas. The neighbourhood of London and the pro- 
vinces are represented by a great variety of maps and plans 
—among others the Hampstead and Golder’s Green 
Suburb, the Northwood Ruislip scheme, Port Sunlight, 
New Earswick, near York, Letchworth, Bournville, and 
others too numerous to mention. 

Following this department, a great variety of plans and 
designs for workmen’s cottages specially designed for 
present and future Garden City Colonies are exhibited, in 
which the Leeds and West Yorkshire Architectural Society 
is well represented by means of plans and exterior views 
submitted by local architects. 

In addition to these, a most valuable collection of photo- 
graphs is hung in the North Gallery, showing views of ad- 
mirably planned and designed cottage houses charmingly 
grouped in country surroundings at Port Sunlight, Bourn- 
ville, Hampstead, Letchworth, New Earswick and else- 
where, such as it is hoped will be models for those built in 
the new Garden City Colonies about Leeds. 

In contrast to these houses, on a screen in the East 
Gallery is to be seen, contributed by the South Yorkshire 
Civic Survey, a group of plans showing the evolution of the 
“* Back to Back ”’ artizan’s house as built in Leeds during 
the last 70 years. 

Some models are exhibited, including one of a block of 
four cottages built by Messrs. Rowntree and Co., at New 
Earswick, which have a flat concrete roof. A charming 
group of cardboard models of houses executed by Mr. E. J. 
Dodgshun, F.R.1I.B.A., occupies a glass case, and another 
case contains a model of a couple of houses made by 
Messrs. Bassett-Lowke, of Northampton. 

The interior fitments of a model artizan’s house have 
received the special attention of the Leeds Women Citizens’ 
League, and under their auspices a full-size model of a 
working scullery has been fitted up with the best and most 
approved modern appliances. Numerous firms in the city 
have contributed examples of the most recent types of 
cooking ranges and various labour-saving appliances. 

A popular feature of the Exhibition is the model of a 
children’s playground, a copy to a small scale of a play- 
ground fitted up and presented by Mr. Charles Wicksteed 
to the Public Park of Kettering. 

Leeds in the olden time is shown by a series of drawings 
and photographs of old buildings, contributed by the 
Thoresby Society, and some ancient maps of the town have 
been lent by the City Free Library Committee. 

Finally, examples of building materials of modern make 
are exhibited by the Leeds Master Builders’ Association. 








MINUTES. 

At the Third General Meeting ( Business) of the Session 
1918-19, heid Monday, 2nd December 1918, at 5 p.m.-— 
Present: Mr. Henry T. Hare, President, in the chair: 19 
Fellows, 7 Associates, and 2 Licentiates—the Minutes of 
the Meeting held 18th November were taken as read and 
signed a- correct. 

The President announced that since the last meeting 
intimation had been received that the following members 
had been killed in action:—2nd Lieut. Gerald Morton 
Dunn, R.G.A., Associate, elected 1912; Lieut. William 
Harold Williams, R.G.A., Licentiate; Private W. J. 
Lowrie, Seaforth Highlanders, Student. 

On the motion of the President it was Resolved that the 
‘Institute’s deepest regret for the loss of these members be 
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entered on the Minutes, and that a message expressing 
members’ sincerest sympathy and condolence be forwarded 
to their nearest relatives. 

The decease was also announced of Norman Clayton 
Hadlow Nisbett, Associate, elected 1885. 

The following candidates were clected by show of hands 
under By-law 10: 


As AssocraTEs (64). 


[Except where stated that the candidates have passed the Final or 
Special Examination, the whole of the candidates are serving with His 
jesty’s Forces, and, being duly qualified, have availed themselves of the 

temporary concessions granted to Students so serving.—See Special Regu- 

lations, JOURNAL for March 1918.) 

Apams: Witt1aM Naszsy [8., 1908], Liverpool. 

BaGeEnaL : Hops [8., 1913]. 

BaRROWCLIFFE: ARNOLD Montacve [S., 1913], Lough- 
borough. 

BiytH : CHARLES Kypp [8., 1912]. 

Bower: ALBERT EcErRTON Lance [S., 1905], Liverpool. 

BraDsHaw : HAROLD CHALTON [S., 1913], Liverpool. 

BroaD: MaLcotm CaaRk Es [8., 1912]. 

CHarkiIn: Brengamin [S., 1907]. 

CorkitL: Lavrence Lavery [S., 1908], Isle of Man. 

DaNIEL: THOMAS LLEWELYN [S., 1915],"Essex. 

DaRTNALL: JAMES AMBROSE [S., 1914]. 

Davis : SypNey Witu1aM [Special War Exam.}. 

DicksEE: Haroup Joun Hues [8., 1913]. 

DuckworTH: ALFRED [S., 1913], Fleetwood. 

Evans: THomas Cwmannze [8., 1912}. 

Farey: Cyrit Artuvr [S., 1909]. 

Fitzins: Epwin Wr114M [8., 1913]. 

FincuaM: Epwarp [S., 1910], Colchester. 

Garrett: Sripney Cotston [S., 1911], Hove. 

Gask: JoHN Harotp [8., 1904], Bournemouth. 

Grant: James Linpsay [Special Examination’ 1918}, 
Northenden, Cheshire. 

Gray: ANDREW [S., 1915], Hertford. 

Harrison: Harry Sr. Joun [S., 1914]. 

Hays: Joun Witson [S., 1905], Wingate, co. Durham. 

HeaLey: Francis Hurst [S., 1905], Bradford. 

Henpry: Morrison [S8., 1913], Aberdeen. 

Hotpen : WittraM [8., 1910], Grange-over-Sands, Lancs. 

HorssureH: Artuur Linpsay [S., 1912], Farnborough. 

Howcrort: GiLBert Burpett [N., 1913], Oldham. 

Hupson: Purwip Sipney [S., 1917]. 

Hurron: Artuur James Scort [8., 1918], Edinburgh. 

James: CHarRLEs Hottoway [8., 1912]. 

Key: Witu1am Donaxp [S., 1914}. 

Kyieut: Surrey [8., 1913]. 

LAVENDER: Ernest CuiFrorD [S., 1913], Walsall. 

LipBetTteR: Husert [S., 1905}, Cockermouth. 

ListER : HarRoLpD ALFRED [S., 1912], Shrewsbury. 

Lone: ReornaLpD Wiicox [8., 1911]. 

Macereaor: JouN Eric Miers [8., 1918]. 

McLacuian : CHaRuzs [S., 1910, Final Exam. 1918}. 

McLean: Gerorce [8., 1911], Portmadoc, N. Wales. 

Mappox: Frank Morratu [Special Examination 1918}, 
Stoke-on-Trent. 

Motus: Grorrrey Tuomas [S., 1914]. 

Napier: James [S., 1915], Port of Menteith. 

Parkin: WiLL1aAM Gorpon [S., 1913], Johannesburg. 

Parnacott: Horace WatteR [8., 1906]. 

Pate: ArtHur THomas [8., 1915], Boscastle. 

Puatts: Percy Oates [S., 1908], Wakefield. 

Prestwich: Ernest, M.A. [S., 1912], Leigh, Lancs. 

RatcuirF: Frep [S., 1910], Bamford, Derbyshire. 

Roserts: Evan WENDELL [S., 1914, Final Examinatjon 
1918], Swansea. 

RowntTrREE: Cotin [8., 1911]. 

Samuets: Epw. Percy Proctor [8., 1907], Llanfair- 
fechan. 

Saxon: FREDERICK CHARLEs [8., 1913], Rochdale. 

SHoosmitH: ArTHUR GorDON [S., 1908], Bournemouth. 

Sorssons: Louis EmMannuget Jean Guy bE SavolE 
Carienan DE [8., 1913]. 


ee Raymonp Croispa.e [8., 1918, Special War 

ram.]. 

THoMson : JouN Stewart [S., 19141. 

TomMLINSON: LAWRENCE Dicsy [S., 1913], Essex. 

Tusss: GRraHaME Burnett [S., 1917, Final Exam. 1918]. 

VERNON: GEORGE !Special]. 

WALLACE : Rospert Stuart [S., 1913]. 

WaireneaD: Percy [8., 1912], Oldham. 

W a nk Ernest [S., 1911, Final Exam. 1914], Black- 
urn. 


The nomination as Hon. Fellow of Lord Leverhulme 
[Hon. A.] was announced. 

It was announced that the following Students serving 
with H.M. Forces who, being duly qualified, had availed 
themselves of the special concessions announced in the 
Jovurnat for March 1918 had been nominated forelection :— 
As Associates (8): Walter James Brown [S., 1912]; 
teginald Rayner Christien [8., 1905]; Frank Clemes 
[S., 1911]; George Alan Fortescue [S., 1918]; Joseph 
Rashbrocke Keyle [8., 1914], Birmingham; Alec Lowe 
Macmillan [S., 1909], Southport; Arthur Rylatt [9., 
1911}, Hull; Ronald Victor Taylor [S., 1911], Southport. 

The President, having read a Paper dealing with the 
unsatisfactory state of the law relating to the acquisition 
of light, and read also the terms of a proposed Bill to 
amend the law, went on to move, in accordance with 
notice, that the Council be authorised to take such steps 
as may be possible to secure the passing of the Bill into 
law as early as could be arranged. 

The motion was seconded by Mr. Walter Cave [F.]. 

An amendment by Mr. Delissa Joseph [F.], seconded 
by Mr. E. J. Sadgrove [F.], that the draft Bill be referred 
back to the Council for the insertion of a clause for the 
setting up of a tribunal on the lines of the Dean of Guild 
Court, Scotland, was eventually withdrawn on the Presi- 
dent giving the assurance that when the Bill was passed 
further steps in the direction suggested by Mr. Joseph 
should be taken. 

The motion was then put to the meeting and carried 
unanimously. 

The Meeting rose at 6.15 p.m. 


At the Fourth General Meeting of the Session 1918-19, 
held Monday, 1€th December 1918, at 5 p.m.—-Present : 
Mr. S. Perkins Pick, Past Vice-President, in the Chair ; 
22 Fellows (including 7 members of the Council), 13 Asso- 
ciates (including 1 member of the Council), 3 Licentiates, 
and a few visitors—the Minutes of the Meeting held 
2nd December 1918 having heen taken as read were 
signed as correct. 

It was announced that since the last meeting intimation 
had been received that the following members had been 
killed in action:—Lieut. Bernard Richard P[enderel- 
Brodhurst, Royal Engineers, Student ; 2nd Licut. Thomas 
Jenkinson Waller, Student; 2nd Lieut. Philip Knight, 
Student; Capt. John Arthur Mettham, Royal Engineers, 
Licentiate ; and it was ResoLvep that the deepest regrets 
of the Institute for the loss of these gallant young officers 
be entered on the Minutes, and that a message cxpressive 
of members’ sincerest sympathy be communicated to 
their nearest relatives. The decease was also announced 
of Mr. Alfred Gladding, Assoctate, elected 1893. 

A paper entitled ‘“‘ Housing: The Architect’s Contri- 
bution’? having been read by Mr. Raymond Unwin [F.], 
a discussion ensued, and on the motion of Mr. Wm. Dunn 
{F.], seconded by Mr. 8. Bridgman Russell [F.], a Vote 
vf Thanks was passed by acclamation to the author and 
briefly responded to. 

The proceedings then closed, and the Meeting separated 
at 7 p.m. 


~ At the Fifth General Meeting of the Session 1918-19, 
held Monday, 6th January 1919, at 5.30.—Present: 
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Mr. Henry ‘x Hare. President, in the Chair; the Hon. 
Secretary, 12 members of the Council, and other mem- 
bers—-the Minutes of the meeting held 16th December 
1918 were taken as read and signed as correct. 

The Hon. Secretary having announced the decease of 
Matthew Garbutt, Fellow, and referred to his long and 
valuable services to the Institute, it was REesonvep that 
the Institute’s deepest regrets at his untimely demise be 
recorded on the Minutes, and that a message of members’ 
sincerest sympathy and condolence b ved to his 
mother and sisters. 

The decease was also announced of Richard Glazier, of 
Manchester, Associate, clected 1891 ; Thomas Wonnacott, 
elected Associate 1870, Fellow 1876, placed on list of 
Retired Fellows in 1902; William Venn Gough, A 
elected 1872, Fellow 1906; and Charles Petwood Carter, 
Asseciate, elected 1905. 

The following were elected by show of hand 

As Hon Fellow. 
LEVERHULME, Lozp, Tue Ricut Hon. WitiiamM HresKeEetTHu 
Lever, Hon. Ascociate. 


As Associates (8). 
[The candidates are serving with His Majesty’s Forces, and, being Students 
and duly qualified, have availed themselves of the concessions granted 
to Students so serving (see Special Regulations, JoURNAL for March 1918).] 


Brown: Watrer James [S., 1912]. 


> conve 


ssociale, 


CHRISTIEN : REvutnaLD Rayner [S., 1905] 
Ciemes: Frank [S., 1911}. i 
FoRtESCUE: GEORUE ALAN [S., 1918]. 
K&YLE: JoszerH RasueeRooKkeE [S., 1914]. 


1909), 


Macmittan: Avec Lows [98., 
RYLATT: ARTHUR [S., 1911]. 
Taytor: Ronacp Vicror [S., 1911}. 

In view of the recent cancellation by the Government 
of the regulation requiring licences to build, Mr. Delissa 
Joseph F.], with the consent of the mecting, withdrew 
the resolution of which he had given notice requesting th 
Council to arrange for a representative delegation to wait 
upon the Minister of Reconstruction and place before him 
the arguments for the speedy removal of the restrictions on 
building. 

Mr. Bernard Dicksece [F.1 having referred to the re 
striction which still existed upon the employment of 
bricks beyond a certain number, the President stated that 
the Council would consider what st ps could be taken to 
get the restriction removed. 

The President announced that the Coun had in con. 
tem plation the erection at the Institute of a War Memorial 
to members who had fallen in the Great War, and that a 





further notification would be made when the matter had 
heen fully considered. 

The proceedings terminated at ¢ p.m. 

TILE EXAMINATIONS, 
The Final: Alternative Problems in Design 
Instructions to Candidat 

1. The drawings, which should preferably be on uniform 

shects of paper of not less than Imperial size, must be sent 


to the Secretary of the Board of Architectural Education, 
Royal Institute of British Architects, 9 Conduit Street, W., 
on or before the dates spec ified helow. 

2. Each set of drawings must be author, 
AND HIS FULL NAME AND ADDKEFSS, and the name of the 
school, if any, in which the drawings have been prepared, 
must be attached thereto. 

3. All designs, whether done in a school or not, must be 
accompanied by a declaration from the Student that the 
design is his own work and that the drawings have been 
wholly executed by him. In the preparation of the design 
the Student may profit by advice. 


signe d by the 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS 
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4, Drawings for subjects (a) are to have the shadows pro- 
jected at an angle of 45° in line, monochrome, or colour. 
Drawings in subjects (6) are to be finished as working 
drawings. Lettering on all drawings must he of a clear, 
scholarly, and unaffected character. 


Subject XLIII, 


a) A MonumMentaL Brings forming the entrance to a 
town, overanarrowriver. 40feetspan. Roadway, ld feet 
above water. 

Drawings.—Pian, elevation, and cross section to }-inch 
scule, and details full size. 

(b) A Pustic Hatt, 60 feet by 35 feet, with all requisite 
lobbies and retiring rooms, on a site 100 feet square. 

Drawings.—Plan and two sections to }-inch scale, with 
details to 1l-inch scale, and some mouldings full size. 

Subject XLIV. 

(a) An InstiruTE In A Country Town.—Clubrooms, 
50 by 28, for men and boys, with kitchen between and a 
hall, 70 hy 32, for entertainments, &c. Site runs through 
from one street to another. 

Drawings.—Pian (or plans if more than one floor), 
elevation and section to }-inch scale, with elevation of a 
portion to 4-inch scale. 

(6) A Bank In THE Hicu SrreEer OF Aa PROVINCIAL 
Town.—Frontage, 24 feet. Above the bank living accom- 
modation for the manager. 


Drawings.—Plans of all floors and section to }-inch 


scale, aiso elevation to 3-inch scale. 
Subject XLV. 
(a) A Semi-peTacHED DweELiinc Houser on a site 


30 feet wide by 150 feet deep; three reception rooms and 

five bedrooms. 

Drawings.—Block plan to 75-inch seale ; plans, elevation 
and section to }-inch scale, and portion of elevation to 
4-inch seale. 

(b) A Corraay Hospirat. 

Drawings.—-Plans, section and elevation to }-inch scale, 
with detail of portion of elevation to }-inch scale. 

Dates for Submission of Designs in 1919. 

Subj. XLII. Subj. XLIV. Subj. XLV. 
28th Feb. 30th April 30th June 
30th April 30th June 31st Aug. 
31st May 31st July 30th Sept. 
3lst May 3lst July 30th Sept. 
3tst Mar. 3ist May 3ist July ° 


United Kingdom 
Johannesburg 
Melbourne 
Sydney 

Toronto 








NOTICES. 


THE FIFTH GENERAL MEETING (ORDINARY) 
of the Session 1918-19 will be held Monday, 3rd February, 
at 5 p.m. for the following purposes :— 

To read the Minutes of the General Meeting (Ordinary) 
held Monday, 20th January ; formally to admit members 
attending for the first time since their election; to an- 
nounce the names of candidates for membership. 

To announce the name of the person the Council propose 
to submit to His Majesty as a fit recipient of the Royal Gold 
Medal for the current year. 

To read the following Paper :-— 


HOW TO OBTAIN A WATER SUPPLY IN THE 
ABSENCE OF SPRINGS, RIVERS AND RAIN. 


By GEoRGE HUBBARD, F.S.A. 





Applications for election have been received from the 
undermentioned gentlemen. Notice of any objection or 
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other communication respecting them must be sent to the 
Secretary R.I.B.A., for submission to the Council prior to 
Monday, the 17th February. 


As FELLows. 

Mortey: Enric, F.S.I. [A4., 1909], 269 Swan Arcade, 
Bradford, and 14 Park Drive, Bradford. 

Proposers : Rowland Plumbe, Henry Perkin, W. J. 
Morley. 

Swarprrick: Joun [A.. 1902], 30 St. Ann Street, Man- 

chester, and Dunluce, Moorfield Road, West Didsbury. 
Proposers: Paul Ogden, John B. Gass, Joseph 
Swarbrick. 

TuaweEL_i: SypNey [4., 1911], Cheam House, Exeter 
Road, Bournemouth, and Pilgrim House, Lymington, 
Hants. 

Proposers : Ernest Newton, A.R.A., Herbert Wig- 
glesworth, J. H. Brewerton. 

Tyrwuitt: Tuomas [A., 1900], 3 Arundel Street, W.C. 
and 3 Pilgrims Lane, Hampstead, N.W.3. 

Proposers ; Sir Aston Webb, R.A., and the Council. 
The following have passed the Licentiates’ Examination : 

ALLEN: GEORGE PEMBERTON, 2 Pemberley Avenue, Bed- 

ford, and The Queen’s Engineering Works, Bedford. 
Proposers ; Fred. W. Hunt, Charles J. Blomfie!d, 
and John Hudson. 

CoLERIDGE: JoHNn Duxke, 14 North Audley Street, W., and 
Radnor Lodge, Radnor Place, W 

Proposers ; Walter Cave, Horace Farquharson, Sir 
Edwin Lutyens, A.R.A. 

Forrest: Grorcr Topxam, County Offices, Chelmsford, 
and Middlefield, Hatfield Peveril, Essex. 

Proposers: Beresford Pite, Brook Kitchin, H. G. 
Crothall. 

Hopeson: ARTHUR NicHonAs WHITFIELD, 9 High Street, 
Windermere. 

Proposers : Stephen Shaw, John F. 
8. B. Russell. 

Witi1aMson: WALTER, Town Hall, Bradford, and Dun- 
canville, Toller Lane, Bradford. 

Proposers: F. E. Pearce Edwards, W. J. Morley, 
Henry T. Hare. 


Curwen, and 


As Hon. CorreseonDING MEMBER. 

Krvue: Grorce Henry, Santo Paulo, Brazil, Architect 
for the Cathedral of Santo Paulo and Professor of 
Architecture under the State Government. 

Proposers ; Barry Parker, Raymond Unwin, 8. B. 
Russell. 
As ASSOCIATES. 

{The candidates are serving, or have served, with the Forces, and, 
being duly qualified, have availed themselves of the temporary conces- 
sions granted to Students (see Special Regulations, JOURNAL for March 
1918).] 

Auison: WALTER [S., 1912], The Croft, Dysart, Fife. 

Proposers ; James Lochhead, John Watson, John 
Wilson. 

BeecH: FrepericK WituiAM [S., 1908], 2 Matford Ter- 
race, Mount Radford, Exeter. 

Proposers : James Crocker and the Council. 

BENNETT: Gwyn [S.. 1910], 2 Pelham Road, Gravesend. 

Proposers ; T. Edwin Cooper, H. D. Searles-Wood, 
S. D. Adshead. 

BROADHEAD: FRANK ArtHUR [S., 1911], 42 Plains Road, 
Mapperley, Nottingham. 

Proposers: A. Ernest Heazell, H. G. Watkins, 
Ernest R. Sutton. 

Bruce: JoHn Crayton CoLiinewoop [S., 1915], Hill- 
crest, Whitby, Yorks. 

Proposers: Robt. Atkinson, Henry. M. Fletcher, 
Herbert Wigglesworth. 

CaMERON: RoBert Hunter [S., 1913], e/o Miss Camp- 

bell, 40 Airlie Gardens, Hyndland, Glasgow. 
Proposers : Sir Edwin L. Lutyens, A.R.A., Frank 
T. Verity, A. G. R. Mackenzie. 


Cart DE LaFonTaInE: H. P. L. [8., 1911], 33 De Vere 
Gardens, W.8. 
Proposers: Reginald Blomfield, R.A., E. Guy 
Dawber, Charles E. Bateman ; 
CasH: Hersperr Wittram [S., 1910], 7 Connaught Road, 
Harlesden, N.W.10. 
Proposers :} John Cash, E. A. Rickards, H. V. 
Lanchester. 
CLARE: ALFRED DovGtas [8., 1913]. 118 Palatine Road, 
West Didsbury. Manchester. 
Proposers : John James Joass, T. Edwin Cooper, 
Mervyn E. Macartney. 
CoLceripGe: Paut Humpnrey [8., 1910], 14 North 
Audley Street, W. 
Proposers ; Horace Farquharson, Charles J. Blom- 
field, and the Council. 
Currie: JoHn Kirkwoop [S., 1918], 75 Onslow Gardens, 
Muswell Hill, N.10. 

Proposers : David Barclay Niven, Herbert Wiggles- 
worth, Arthur Clyne. : 
Derry: Dovatas Canaries Lawrorp [S., 1917], North 

Bank, Oakleigh Park, N. 
Proposers: Robt. Atkinson, Chas. E. Varndell, 
Henry M. Fletcher. 
Epwarps: Artuur Trystan, M.A.Oxon. [S., 1915], 
Courtland House, Merthyr Tydfil. : 
Proposers ; A, E. Richardson, Reginald Blomfield, 
R.A., and the Council. 
Epwarps: JoHn Raten [S., 1912], 9 Clarendon Road, 
Redland, Bristol. 
Proposers ; Sir Ernest George, A.R.A., George H. 
Oatley, Alfred B. Yeates. 
Gitt.: Maurice Bernarp [S., 1913], 12 Lakeside Road, 
Palmers Green, N.13. 
Proposers : Walter R. Jaggard and the Council. 
GLENCROSS : LESLIE HAROLD [Special War Examination], 
9 Rupert Road, Bedford Park, W. 
Proposers : David Barclay Niven, Raymond Unwin 
S. B. Russell. 
Gray: Grorce Hater [S., 1912], * Belmont,” Preston 
Avenue, North Shields, 
Proposers : Thomas R. Milburn, Arthur B. Plum- 
mer, Geo. T. Brown. 
HaRKEss: WitiraM [S., 1912], Bourton, Dorset. 
Proposers ; W. A. Forsyth, W. H. Harrison, W. B. 
Cresswell. 
Harwoop: Arynoip Wi111AM [S., 1911], Eckington, Up- 
hill Road, Mill Hill, N.W.7. 
Proposers: James Ransome, Banister Fletcher, 
F. Hammond. 
HASELDINE: Cyrit Frank WinttamM [S., 1913], 2 Bram 
cote Road, Beeston, Notts. 
Proposers ; A. N. Bromley, H. G. Watkins, Robt. 
Evans. 
Heap: Georce Lesiir [S., 1912], 65 Marlborough Man- 
sions, N.W.1. 
Proposers ; John Hudson, Henry T. Hare, and the 
Council. 
Hitt: Henry Hoventron, B.A. [S8., 1905], 22 George's 
Street, Cork. 
Proposers : C. H. Reilly, Albert E. Murray, Samucl 


, 


I. Hynes. 
Hvupparp: Harry [S., 1914], 11 Queen Square, Glay- 
gow, 8. 
Proposers ; John Watson, John Keppie, Wm. B. 
Whitie. 


Lawson: Epwin Mappison [Special War Examination), 
Fairfield, 2 Ivanhoe Te rrace, Chester-le-Street, co, 
Durham. 

Proposers: BR. Burns Dick, John Cackett, Robert 
Atkinson. 

LAWSON: JOHN Scortr [S., 1913], 1 Castle Blair Park, Dun 
fermline, Fife, N.B. 

Proposcrs ; Beresford Pite, Ino. Watson, Jas (C, 

Wynnes, 
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LEADAM: EVELYN GRAHAME SEATON SS. 
Square, S.W.5. : 
Proposers ; W. H. 
the Council. 
Leany: Witiiam James [S., 1909}, 
Southgate, N.14. i 
Proposers ; Percival M 
W. Henry White. 
LioyD: ALBERT PEREGRINE [ 
Swansea. 
Proposers: Glendinning Mo 
Ruthen, Walter Pott. 
May: Tuomas WILLIAM Vivian [S., 
Road, Hornsey. N.8. 
Proposers ; Walter 
James Ransome. 
MiIppLETon: Visert [S., 
upon-Tyne. : 
Proposers : Arthur B. 
and the Council. 
PitE : Ion BERESFORD, B.A. [S., 
Hampstead, N.W.3. 
Proposers: Berestord Pite, W. 
A. Pite. 
RicHLEY: Norman [S., 
Northumberland. 
Proposers : W. Rushworth, 
B. Piummer. 
Rosinson: Norcrove Stoart SS., 
Hundleby, Spilsby, Lincs 
Proposed by the Council. 
Rose: GeEorGE ALFRED [8S.,1913], Crayleigh, 54 
Road, Wimbledon, 8.W.19. 
Proposers: R. J. Thomson 
RownTREE: Dovertas Woopvit.e [S., 
mersmith Terrace, W.6. 
Proposers ; Charles Spooner, S. D. 
Lowntree. 
RUTHEN: ERNEST Srpney [Specie 
Croftdown Road, N.W.5. 
Proposers : E. Vincent Harris and the 
SacrE: Lester Howarp [S., 1914], East 
Chelmsford. 
Proposers : Wykeham Chancellor, Art 
and the Council. 
SAUNDERS: BERNARD Rospertson [8., 1913 
toad, Edgbaston, Birming 
Proposrrs: F. Barry 
Samuel N. Cooke. 
SKke._pine: Percy [8., 
Bristol. 
Proposed by the Coun 
SKINNER: Martin [S., 1902], 
on-Thames. 
Proposers: J. S&S. 
Wontner Smith. 
SuaTeR: Martin Jouns [S., 1912], Hadleigh, 
Proposers: G. Salway Nicol, J. Coulson 
James A. Swan. 
Smita : CHARLES WILLIAM 
Cambridge. 
Proposers : T. D. Atkinson, 
A. Paul MacAlister 
Spence: ANDREW TeEBBUTT [S., 
Clapham Common, 8.W. 
Proposers: John C. T. 
H. W. Hetherington Palmer 
SterHens: Herpert Srantey [8., 
Battery, B.E.F., France. 
Proposers :_ Sir Aston Webb, 
the Council. 
Tunnarp: Hy. BartHotomew [fS., 1914}, c/o. W. A 
Pite, Esq., 116 Jermyn Street. 8. W.1. 
Proposers: William A. Pite, 1 
Beresford Pite. 


, 1913], 25 Nevern 


Woodrotfe, Herbert Baker, and 


22 Ulleswater Road, 


Fraser, Edward A. Hunt, 


§., 1914], 5 Th 


Promenade, 


xham, Charles T. 


94 Gladwell 


1914}, 


Pott, Sir Henry Tanner, C.B., 


1903}, 385 Park Road, Neweastle- 


Plummer S. Errington, 


1914], 5 Rudall Crescent, 


R. Lethaby, William 


1918], The Vicarage, Percy Main, 


Fredk. Willev, Arthur 


1912], The 


Beeches, 


Kings 


wnd the Council. 
1908], 11 Ham 


Adshead, Fred 


ul War Exa on}, 64 
Council. 
Hanningfield, 


1old Mitchell, 


13 Vernon 
rham. 
Peacock, Ernest C 


Bewlay, 


19121, 9 Lock 1, Horfield, 


Laleham Cottage, Walton- 


Alder, H. P. Burke Downing, C. 


Suffolk. 
Nicol, 


[S., 1915], 143 Chesterton Road, 


Edward 8. Prior, A.R.A., 


19121, 54 West Side 


Murray, Beresford Pite, 
1913], 
Detmar 


Blow, and 


Daw! I 
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WuiTrk: THropore Francis HansForp [S., 1913], 35 
Avenue Road, Regent’s Park, N.W. 
Proposers ; W. Henry White, Beresford Pite 
Murray. 
Wicecins: Jonn STANLEY [S., 
King’s Cliff. o<ce 
Proposers ? 2. C. P. Monson and the 
WILL Is; W coil EL 1A [S., 1908], 
South Wales. 
Proposerss E. M. Bruce 
Phillips, Harry Teather. 
Wooprorre: NorMan Frepenric [S., = 
House, Marloes Road, Kensirigton, W.8 
Proposers : W. Campbell Jones, W. H Woodroffe, 
Hubbard. 


, John 
1913}, 11 College Gardens, 


Council. 
Danyderi, Pentre, 
Vaughan, John H. 


2 Rutland 


George 








Competition for Laying-out the Pineapple and Fordhouse 
Farm Estates for the Birmingham Corporation. 


The Competitions Committee of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects request Members and Licentiates of the 
Institute not to take part in the above Competition until 
a further announcement is made that the Conditions have 
been brought into conformity with the Institute Regu- 
lations. 








Subscriptions of Members on Service. 


On the recommendation of the Finance and House Com- 
mittee the Council have resolved that Members and Licen- 
tiates serving with H.M.’s Forces will be required to pay 
half the amount of their subscriptions and contributions 
for the current year from the 24th June next. 








Sessional Meetings: Prospective Acrenguemante. 


3rd February.—Paper by Mr. George Hubbard, F.S.A.: 

‘How to Obtain a Wate r Supply in the Absence of Springs, 
Rivers, and Rain.’ 

17th February.—Paper by Mr. Herbert T. Buckland : 
‘“* Factory Buildings, with special reference to the Welfare 
of the Worker.” 

3rd March.—Business Meeting and Election of Royal 
Gold Medallist ; the Revised Scale of Professional Charges. 

10th March.—General discussion on Professional Prob- 
lems of the moment. 

17th March.—Paper by Sir 
“War Factories and Sheds 
Adaptation to Future Needs.” 

31st March.—Paper by Captain Rimmer, A.M. Inst.C.E., 
Barrister-at-Law: ‘‘ Legal Difficulties in the Adminis- 
tration of Building Contracts.” 

14/h A pril.—Paper by Major Edward P. Warren: ‘ An 
Architect’s War Experiences in France and the Balkans.” 

5th May.—Annual General Meeting. 

19th May.—Paper by Mr. H. Van Buren Magonigle (of 
New York) on ** American Railway Stations.” 

2nd June.—Business Meeting. 

23rd June.—Presentation of Royal Gold Medal. 


rank Baines, C.B.E. : 


their Construction and 





Housing of the Working Classes. 

Now 

Cottage Designs awarded Premiums in the Competitions 

conducted by the Royal Institute of British Architects 
with the concurrence of the Local Government Board. 

Copies are on sale at the Institute, 9 Conduit Street, W., 

net; post free, 5s. 6d. Booksellers are supplied 

Batstord, 94 High Holborn, W.C. 


READY. 


price os 


by B. T 
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